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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEMPERAMENT AND ITS 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL APPLICATIONS. 

TRUE scientific method would require us to aim at three 
things in conducting the inquiry of this paper : (i) to 
summon before us the facts which justify, to some extent, the 
separate treatment here proposed ; (2) to describe and explain 
these facts, and to manifest the relations which they sustain to the 
general laws of psychic phenomena ; (3) to suggest, at least, the 
bearing of the investigation upon philosophy, especially as theory 
of knowledge. And there is no reason why this course should 
not be adopted in the present instance. 

We shall, therefore, attend, in the first place, to the facts, which, 
taken together, form the group included in the terms ' tempera- 
ment ' or ' permanent moods and drifts of feeling.' The nature of 
any inquiry depends so much upon the presentation of the data 
which limit or define the sphere of investigation, that it seems ob- 
ligatory upon us, in the present case, to make as full and general 
a statement of them as possible under the circumstances. Look- 
ing at the matter in this way, it will not appear like waste of time 
to do what otherwise might appear unnecessary. There is, 
fortunately, no scarcity of facts of a more or less relevant char- 
acter, though very often their scientific value must be carefully 
determined. 

The most obvious fact which presents itself for the present pur- 
pose is one which is patent to all our reflection, namely, the fact 
of temperament as a subjective experience. Reflective life reveals 
the constant presence in consciousness of peculiar tendencies of 
the individual which differentiate him from his fellows. Not 
seldom do we observe that an individual is all through life 
prejudiced or determined, for good or ill, by these peculiarities of 
feeling and mood ; and, though we can only predicate it with 
hesitation, we can conjecture that these facts of consciousness 
must have a wide influence upon the progress and content of our 
knowledge and experience. It is these facts of consciousness, 
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revealed by the introspective analysis of our mental states, that we 
have to investigate. 

Temperament in infancy. — These peculiar forms of individuality 
show themselves, as the works of Preyer and others have proved, 
in infancy, Preyer reaching the conclusion that genuine manifes- 
tations of temperament appear as early as the sixth month after 
birth. This will be questioned, perhaps, but there is no doubt 
that children are clearly marked by mental aptitudes and dispo- 
sitions of a positive affective sort. For example, some children 
are noisy and fond of romping ; others are quiet and apparently 
indifferent to their surroundings. Even the phenomenon of pre- 
cocity, either of exceptional gifts or defect of talent, does not seem 
to disturb this general fact of marked dispositions as forming the 
bed upon which the superstructure of the individuality is built. 
Within certain limits, comparative psychology gives confirmatory 
evidence to these facts from the observation of animals, though 
here we must accept results with caution, for direct introspection 
is impossible. 

Temperament in mature life. — When we leave the obscure re- 
gion of infant or child consciousness, and come into the broader 
daylight of man's maturer life, we are on more solid ground. 
Here we are face to face with a mass of material pointing but 
vaguely to any guiding thread of inner connection. Here we 
must investigate the complex phenomena of special aptitudes, 
tastes of all sorts and even moral inclinations, which do not de- 
pend upon the will, but condition and underly its activity and the 
whole field of life. It is obvious that some persons possess a 
predominant intellectual temperament. This describes the man 
who is always ready to argue. The whole of his life is colored 
by this disposition. Again, some individuals exhibit a stronger 
affective life ; they are more sensitive to impressions. In some, 
again, the ' wave ' of consciousness ' bulges ' in the ' curve ' of 
conation, and this fact leads to a corresponding effect in the 
realm of self-consciousness. These peculiarities, too, often blend 
so as to produce conglomerate dispositions. No one possesses a 
temperament of one strand. In general we may say that the 
temperaments are as numerous as the subjects of them — the four 
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great classifications into melancholic, sanguine, choleric, and 
phlegmatic being but partial explanations of the infinite variety 
of personal life. 

Special Temperaments. — There are, besides, the more general 
classes of facts, many which I have been unable to classify, 
except under the term 'special temperaments.' They concern 
more particularly the feelings, which in varying proportions enter 
into the composition of individualities and distinguish them. It 
is these still ungrouped facts which have led many thinkers to 
attempt new classifications of the temperaments, none of the old 
being elastic enough to include them. Among the facts referred to 
are the peculiarly artistic, literary, and religious tendencies which 
manifest themselves in passing inspirations, or ' wellings up ' of 
dominant and apparently uncontrollable feelings. From the time 
of Socrates' ' demon ' down to the latest effusion in verse, we ob- 
serve the presence of this phenomenon. The abiding and unabated 
interest of mankind in music is dependent to a very considerable 
extent upon the belief in these transitory flashes of some perma- 
nent, hidden depth of feeling. I am not here referring exclusively 
to the ideal emotions — religious, moral, sesthetical, and intel- 
lectual — in which we all share to some extent ; but to those 
specializations of feeling which result in the musician, the painter, 
the critic, and the prophet. For the sensitiveness of the painter is 
different from the equally sensitive feeling of the musician. These 
special structures of feeling — what are they but the bases of what 
we call our life-work ? A man's calling in life is the sphere to 
which, by the ordainment of his emotional endowment, he is 
called, and in which he must build the super-structure of his visible 
life in the world. All human life is based, as we shall see, upon 
this fact of specialization. Such peculiarities as I have in mind 
may be hereditary, though only in a very narrow and weakened 
way. That they are facts, every observer can see. 

Racial Temperaments. — There is a strong school of modern 
writers who are engaged in the task of showing that the individual 
peculiarities referred to result from race development, and have 
a parallel in the history of the race. If we may group all the 
former descriptions under the head ' individual temperaments,' 
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these writers would, in the way of Hegel, have us believe that the 
race manifests a development corresponding to them, called 
' racial temperaments.' We doubt, however, if biography, with 
all its wealth of enjoyment and interest, can be considered in the 
light of a branch of the philosophy of history. Nothing would be 
proved of value to philosophy, if it were shown that the peculiar 
temperaments we possess came from our physiological connections 
with the race. But it is nevertheless matter of fact and daily ob- 
servation that there are as great differences between the various 
sections of the human family as between the various individual 
members thereof, and these differences are of a permanent order. 
Travellers have given valuable testimony in this connection. Pro- 
fessor Tylor, for example, says : " There seems to be no difference 
of condition between the native Indian and the African negro in 
Brazil to make the brown man dull and sullen, while the black is 
overflowing with eagerness and gaiety. So in Europe the un- 
likeness between the melancholy Russian peasant and the vivacious 
Italian can hardly depend on climate, food, and government. 
There seems to be in mankind inbred temperament and inbred 
capacity of mind." 1 Historical anthropologists are mostly agreed 
that this is the best general reason for the differences among the 
races of mankind. For this reason, perhaps, the Englishman is 
predominantly intellectual, argumentative — expressing his feelings 
in sudden bursts of demonstration. The Frenchman is, on the 
other hand, deficient in will, and moves along narrower lines al- 
together than the Englishman. According to the analysis of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the American is the union of the Eng- 
lishman and the Frenchman. For similar reasons it is pretty 
generally agreed that the Hebrews have a religious temperament ; 
the Greeks had a genius for art ; the Romans for law ; the Eng- 
lish for colonization ; the American for liberty. Such utterances 
are not, of course, strictly true, and therefore cannot be accepted 
as scientific inductions. Yet we think that a wide and sympa- 
thetic observation of history and modern life will yield some such 
rough classifications as are here attempted. 

Class Temperaments. — Under this head we group the tempera- 

x Anthropology, p. 74. 
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ments connected with the four great periods of life, each having 
its own characteristic moods, a fact of which Lotze has availed 
himself in his interpretation of the doctrine of temperaments. 
There is also a sexual temperament. Science has done nothing 
as yet, worthy of the subject, to clear away the obscurity con- 
nected with the psychology of sex. Writers on statistical crimi- 
nology also claim that the influence of the seasons has a direct 
bearing upon the class of criminals called suicides. They claim 
that each great division of the race has its own special proclivity 
and predisposition to suicide, dependent largely upon the seasons. 

Long ago, Bacon pointed out the various idols — of the tribe, 
the den, the market place, etc. — which is but an objective way of 
expressing dominant modes of consciousness of a class order. 
Every craft has its temperamental emotions. The rules of a trade 
are embodiments of permanent and settled habits of feeling and 
thought. The whole cognitive life of mankind is profoundly in- 
fluenced by the presence in consciousness of this class of facts. 
All our daily experience is colored, sometimes weakened, by 
them. We are determined to a very considerable extent — and up 
to a certain limit, to be pointed out hereafter, we ought to be de- 
termined — by the affective experiences which have been handed 
down to us in the shape of permanent mental modes, and which 
accumulate to the credit of the race in the future, in the form of 
rules. 

Here, then, are a few facts taken from the rich life within and 
without us showing the presence in consciousness of permanent 
states of feeling and dispositions of mind, which have not been 
created by the will, but which largely condition and modify its 
activity. The comparative regularity with which these phe- 
nomena present themselves to our observation justifies the at- 
tempt of psychological science to relate them to the general laws 
of the mental life. And this is the next question. 

The facts above mentioned constitute a problem. This prob- 
lem is the connection of these facts with one another and with 
the more familiar modes of the activity of consciousness. It 
must be acknowledged at the outset that here we are very much 
in the dark. The net result of investigation seems to be an as- 
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sumption of heredity as furnishing the physical basis of the facts 
in question, and a doctrine, or theory, of temperaments as 
furnishing a psychical basis of individual peculiarities. Following 
the usual order we seek (1) the physiological basis of the facts, 
and (2) their psychological reactions. 

Temperaments physiologically considered. — Two things stand 
out when we are thinking about the permanent bodily conditions 
of mental life. One is the well-known law of action and reac- 
tion between nerve fibres and nerve cells ; the other is the ten- 
dency of the organism to form habitual reactions after a sufficient 
number of repetitions of the same act. As Wundt says : " An 
action persisted in will develop a bodily habit as well as a 
mental trait." We can see that mental life would be impossible 
unless there was a general power in the central organs for the 
performance of permanent purposive actions. Now we cannot 
overestimate the importance, to the subject in hand, of these two 
accepted laws. To them we must constantly recur in endeavor- 
ing to comprehend the mental life in its more permanent and 
settled drifts and tendencies. For the bodily basis of tempera- 
ments, though at present almost wholly unknown, must be found 
to be in harmony with these general physical conditions of mental 
life. But here our darkness is profound. A thousand mysteries, 
for example, surround the physical history of the embryo. For 
we are almost entirely ignorant of the mechanical forces which 
cooperate with the germ in the pre-natal life. Again, after 
birth, we know so little of the function of the visceral extensions 
and surfaces, the influence of climate, food, etc., in effecting 
local modifications in the reacting organism. Add to this the 
mystery of the relation of mind and body, and we cannot but feel 
that modesty is the fittest spirit in which to push the inquiry. 
Professor Ladd goes so far as to say that " of the exact physical 
basis of temperament nothing is known." 

We must start by assuming an original excitability in the phys- 
ical organism. The differences in temperament would then de- 
pend upon the varying strength, rapidity, and vividness with 
which external impressions are received and preserved. This 
power of reacting upon and breaking up the physical mass of 
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sensations is a fundamental property of all life, and, therefore, it 
must be the starting point of our physical investigation. This is 
generally agreed to by all. In illustration of the point, we may 
quote the following passage from Preyer : " In the child the sen- 
sations are gradually separated from one another and the special 
feelings are differentiated out of general bodily feelings. These 
it is which, on account of the pleasure and the discomfort con- 
nected with them, chiefly determine the first behavior of the 
infant and, being dependent in the first instance upon the excit- 
ability and impressionability of the nervous system, influence the 
development of one or another temperament." The question 
why these temperaments take the particular course they do, see- 
ing that there is no cooperating conscious force alongside of the 
bodily organ, is a question not touched upon. No psychology 
of infancy has, as yet, attributed temperamental variety in infant 
life to conscious effort and purpose, but to motor activity. Must 
we then either fall back upon a so-called ' organic memory,' as 
Preyer and Hoffding do, or upon certain external influences (of 
the mother, etc.), in a word, environment? Probably both or- 
ganism and environment are necessary. But in saying this we 
have not given any explanation of the manner in which merely 
impulsive movements acquire that character of fixity which we 
discover at the basis of mature life. 

Wundt has pointed out that we must make another assumption 
to meet these objections. In his work on Animal and Human 
Psychology, he gives the following lucid and thoroughly scien- 
tific statement of his position : 

" There is no reason why, in the course of many generations, 
certain nervous fibres and nervous cells should not advance in de- 
velopment, and others recede, new ones be produced and old ones 
disappear. . . . Such acquired instincts spring from two 
conditions — one physical, the other psychological. The former 
consists in the property of our nervous organization gradually to 
mechanize complex voluntary movements, and the second in the 
operation of the mimetic impulse which is probably natural in all 
animals which live in any kind of society, but is specially strong 
in man. . . . When certain nerves, muscles, and central or- 
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gans habitually function, in response to psychological impulses, 
their physical development must necessarily follow suit ; while, on 
the other hand, furtherance of physical development means in- 
crease of mental function." 

Thus the phenomena of acquired physical habits indicate quite 
clearly that the human child, when it first comes into the world, 
possesses feelings and emotions, and that at this early stage of 
life " the emotions find expression in movements whose affective 
character is related to the emotions themselves." We must, in 
other words, assume that physical habits are connate, born with 
us. This theory of the connate adaptation of bodily movement 
to mental states is the underlying proposition of the modern 
theory of heredity at its best. 

Here we must pause to enter our protest against the claim 
that a wholly physical doctrine of heredity offers a far pro- 
founder view of the origin of our physical and mental tempera- 
ments than the theory here advocated. We deny (if for no other 
reason than that it tends to undervalue the sovereign power of 
the will in self-development) that individual peculiarities which are 
acquired in the course of experience are transmitted entire to 
succeeding generations. This theory is framed in the interest of 
sensationalism. The desire is to develop every form of mental 
life out of the combination of sensations. Thus, individuality in 
personal life is nothing but peculiarity of physical organism. 
This is plainly hereditary. Hence the formula of this doctrine 
is : ' Improved brains = improved thought.' Transmit sound 
brains to posterity, and thought will be improved. In other 
words, ideas are represented in the race through structural com- 
binations in the brain. Actual mental experience is handed on 
bodily. So our present thoughts and emotions are all echoes 
of ancestral experiences. If this were imaginable it would be 
plausible ; but, as we have pointed out, it is based upon the false 
assumption that all ideas have bodily counterparts. 

Temperament and Heredity. — A word on this subject may fitly 
close this section of the investigation. Two conditions deter- 
mining the formation of new species have to be mentioned : (1) 
the principle of variability ; (2) the principle of inheritance. It is 
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the cooperation of these which is to be observed in any worthy- 
answer to the question : Are temperaments hereditary ? Too 
often the first is omitted. For we may suppose that, given these 
two conditions, variation and inheritance, we should expect to 
find constant differences, as well as general likenesses, in mental 
disposition and tendency. For we cannot suppose that the reflex 
arcs, which facilitate the habitual functioning of the body and 
mind, are automatically determined by inheritance. Each move- 
ment has to be acquired and mechanized under the influence or 
liability to variation as well. 

Too often ' heredity' means only that which grows into a man 
through contact with his environment. Weismann has brought 
out the other side in his germ theory. Perhaps the theory of 
heredity, as related to the physical basis of temperaments, justi- 
fies us in believing in the existence, within the germ, of instincts 
and aptitudes, which, under favorable environment, may or may 
not develop into ideas, knowledge, or moral character. As ex- 
planation, however, a physical theory of hereditary temperaments 
is worse than nothing. The theory itself is a problem. We 
must, therefore, fall back, when considering the bodily basis of 
temperaments, upon a view of heredity which harmonizes with the 
more familiar and better established laws of the nervous mechan- 
ism — especially of the so-called sympathetic system — and upon 
the nature of the mind itself, in whose cooperation lies the mystery. 

Temperaments psychologically viewed. — The physiology of 
temperament, however, which can be ascertained only through 
the generally established laws of our physical mechanism, is only 
one side of this question. Besides the general bodily conditions 
there are psychological considerations and explanations de- 
manded. Here, as in the physiology of the subject, we have no 
other resource but to rely upon the known laws of the function- 
ing of mind, There are three ways, at least, in which these laws 
are related to our temperamental life, its nature and origin. 

The first is the fact of attention, based upon the speed, quality, 
intensity, and variety of sensations. Without the functional activ- 
ity of mind in the form of attention, temperamental differences 
are inexplicable. Attention is the determining factor in the 
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whole problem. Corresponding, therefore, with the fact of 
excitability in the bodily organism, stands this original capa- 
city of the mind to be affected by stimuli which operate upon 
it and call forth this original psychical reaction. But attention is 
selective. Out of the multitudinous stream of sensations only a 
limited number rise above the threshold of consciousness. What 
determines the choice or the ' chance ' which permits those to 
appear to us to be the more important which engage our attention ? 
It is either the speed, quality, intensity, or variety of the sensa- 
tions themselves. 

The second fact is the varied activity of the mind, as intellec- 
tive, emotive, and conative, combined with the foregoing, giving us 
another determining factor called interest. Interest is a neces- 
sary, organic fact of our minds ; no more to be explained than 
conciousness, by something more ultimate than itself. Attention 
and interest, these two are the facts by which we must seek 
a true psychological explanation of temperament. We may say, 
then, that there is a constant relation between these two facts of 
our mental life : (1) the action of stimuli on the sensorium and a 
corresponding functional activity of mind called sensation, condi- 
tioning attention ; (2) the action of sensation and the interaction 
of the fundamental modes of the mind's operations, conditioning, 
in various degrees, interest. The conditions or laws which de- 
termine the proportions in which these fundamental aspects of 
our mental life combine, are unknown. The general statement is 
that our interest in and attention to any object are tinged with our 
temperament, also by our mood of feeling ; and the feeling by 
some cooperation of will. For there is no mental life without 
these experiences. In concrete mental development, we observe 
that ideation and emotion actually so combine as to involve a 
modicum of conation, and where this is so there is a correspond- 
ing change in our interest. There seems to be no accounting for 
it, but the fact is that we soon discover our interest and attention 
to be touched by certain affective experiences and tendencies 
possessing more or less strength, and associated with a peculiar 
grouping of ideas as a result of this affective experience. Wundt 
has utilized this relation of our emotions to our interest in, and at- 
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tention to, objects, in explaining the psychological origin of tem- 
perament. In the reactions of the mind upon the stimuli, feel- 
ing, he says, is chronologically prior to ideation. Physical ex- 
citability has a parallel, as it were, in mental, i.e., emotional sus- 
ceptibility. This is partly true. Interest, however, has a double 
parentage, one in feeling, and one in ideas. The unity of mental 
life is a unity of interests, not the unity of a mathematical point. 
That our psychological life should be affective, that our interests 
should be determined by the law of the interaction of the elements 
of all mental life, is the clue afforded us by our science in expli- 
cation of the phenomena in question. 

The third observation is that whilst these general laws seem 
clear, and whereas they stand intimately related to our tempera- 
mental moods, the psycho-physical tendencies actually prevail- 
ing in individual cases cannot be considered as ideal. We can- 
not account for the minute differences between two people or two 
nations. We are justified in saying that the exact psychical 
basis of temperament is unknown. Individual variations seem to 
depend upon mysterious causes at present undiscovered. What, 
for example, are the determining factors underlying the variation 
of the male and female type of mind ? There is a fundamental 
difference between the two, which cannot be obliterated. 

We have, in the physiological consideration of this subject, ap- 
pealed to habit as furnishing a basis for temperamental growths. 
It must be remembered that this law has its psychical parallel. 
Yet here it is even more necessary to admit that of the real origin 
and nature of this law we can give little or no account. We 
know (i) that every simple or complex psycho-physical act tends 
to occur again after repetition ; (2) that all habitual actions are 
regularly characterized (a) by a lack of painful feelings of diffi- 
culty and by positive feelings of ease, (b) by increase of automatic 
thought, (c) by condensation ; and (3) that will is a constant ele- 
ment of habit. Therefore, our habitual reactions fall within this 
law. But when we consider the points which are peculiar to the 
forms of feeling and willing which we find actually to exist 
among men, we are plunged at once into a sea of mystery, with 
no plummet to sound its bottom. When we consider that each 
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person has his own system of habitual reactions we can at once 
see the bewildering mass of complex phenomena that must enter 
into the composition of individual life. We say, then, that the 
physical explication of the temperamental peculiarities among men 
must fall under the general laws of all mental development. 
We infer the unknown from the known. The elementary laws 
are known, and the unknown we conceive to be the extension 
of them. These peculiarities, that is, seem to be due, on the one 
hand, to the ever-varying results wrought out in the body and 
due to some principle of heredity in transmission ; and, on the 
other hand, to the functional activity of the individual, habitually 
reacting, in attention and interest, on occasion of the stimulus of 
the environment, in harmony with a principle of unity. 

Classification of the Temperaments. Upon the basis of a semi- 
scientific instinct, attempts have, from time to time, been made to 
get order out of the chaos presented by the varieties of individual 
character among men. In fact, the ancient doctrine of the four- 
fold root of all temperaments has been the solitary star of hope 
in this whole subject, until modern scientific psychology was 
established. Four types of temperament have been clearly 
made out. Systematic reactions may be temperamentally dis- 
tinguished as sanguine, melancholic, choleric, phlegmatic . The first 
is characterized regularly by a great receptivity for new impres- 
sions. It is the property more particularly of children. The sec- 
ond is characterized by a propensity to humor, and belongs chiefly 
to the period of youth. Lotze, who has fixed upon the four periods 
of a human life (childhood, youth, manhood, old age) as giving 
us the basis for this ancient division, traces much that is valuable 
in the artistic temperament to this second class of temperaments, 
which he also calls ' sentimental.' The third is the choleric and 
is characterized by a certain steadiness of will and character. 
This is the temperament of the soldier and successful man gener- 
ally. The phlegmatic temperament belongs to old age. Its mark 
is a certain balance of temper, completeness and power combined, 
unknown to the other three. This is the ancient doctrine given 
in the semi-scientific way peculiar to its origin. 

More recently, scientific investigators into psychological prob- 
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lems have endeavored to give a scientific account of the classifi- 
cation of the temperaments. Wundt, as already intimated, has 
attempted to hold the old division in a new way, by utilizing the 
relation between the strength and rapidity of emotion. Thus he 
would call the choleric temperament — strong and quick ; the 
melancholic — strong and slow ; the sanguine — weak and quick ; 
the phlegmatic — weak and slow. Each temperament is placed 
in the category according to the emotional quantity it possesses. 
Hoffding adds two temperaments to the old division. His reason 
is given in the following words : " Inasmuch as excitability ap- 
pears the fundamental property of all life, there remains some- 
thing that does not appear in the old four-fold division, viz., the 
tendency to one or other of the two great opposites of the life 
of feeling, which gives color and direction to the whole disposi- 
tion. To the four ancient temperaments, therefore, might be 
added the bright and the dark temperaments ; and this opposition 
is more fundamental than that upon which the four temperaments 
are based, because it has its roots in fundamental conditions for 
the preservation of the individual organism. Pleasure and pain 
correspond in the main to the progress or retrogression of the 
vital process itself. Physiologically the contrast between the 
bright and the dark temperament points, moreover, to the influ- 
ence of the vegetative functions upon the brain, while the other 
four temperaments can be traced back to the greater or lesser 
ease with which external stimuli can set in motion the central 
nerve organs." 1 It is doubtful if this long quotation adds much 
to our real knowledge. It is vitiated, moreover, by the tendency 
above referred to, namely, by the desire to see a greater agree- 
ment between vital processes and mental processes than really ex- 
ists, a quite general defect of psychologies ' without souls.' Little 
has been added, then, to the ancient classification of temperaments 
beyond a more scientific treatment of them. 

Up to this point our investigations have been descriptive and 
explanatory. We have summoned some facts from the wide 
field of human life demanding explanation. We have appealed 
to the science of psychology to tell us what it can about these 

1 Psychology, pp. 348-350. 
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facts. We have done so because they are facts of consciousness, and 
these facts are the stock-in-trade of psychology. In the light of 
the whole investigation we have seen that, whilst the exact basis 
of those marked types of mental development which we call 
temperaments is, unknown, from both the physiological and psy- 
chological points of view, we are justified in treating them from 
the point of view of the known laws of the interaction of body 
and mind. We find that the facts fall largely within this do- 
main of the known, although we also find that the course of our 
thought has opened up aspects of the question which fall out- 
side the specific sphere of psychology. These aspects concern 
more ultimate questions which it is the function of philosophy, 
specially as epistemology, or theory of knowledge, to consider. 
With these questions we shall now engage ourselves. 

Philosophical implications. — The chief point we shall consider 
here is the influence exerted by the phenomena of temperament 
on the progress and content of knowledge, which we shall ap- 
proach from the psychological side. It would seem that so far 
as knowledge is a development involving all the activities of 
the mind, it must be profoundly and always, to some extent, 
influenced by our permanent moods and temperaments. Al- 
most every department of knowledge furnishes us with illustra- 
tions to the point. Take physical science and philosophy. One 
would think that the severely accurate work demanded from 
scientists would be an effective barrier against the insinuation of 
these subjective dispositions ; but we have only to look at the 
history of science to see how frequently hypothesis has been only 
another name for enlarged interpretation of primary feelings and 
temperament. Take this illustration given by Wundt : " The 
assistant at Greenwich Observatory, who always recorded the 
transit of stars y 2 second too late, was dismissed by his irate su- 
perior as incompetent. But the German astronomer Bessel 
proved that the young operator was correct and that the differ- 
ence between the two observers was due to varieties of disposi- 
tion." We see, in this case, how the whole science of astronomy 
depended, as knowledge, upon these individual varieties ; upon the 
relative excitability of their nervous organism, or upon some in- 
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herited peculiarity of disposition and temperament. Astronomers 
could not account for the sources of error in the temporal de- 
termination of the movements of the heavenly bodies until they 
began to count upon these fundamental psychological influences. 
They began to see that these differences could not possibly oc- 
cur if the idea of the impression and the impression itself came 
simultaneously. They assumed (to use Wundt's words again) 
" that the objective times of the auditory and visual impressions 
and the times of their subjective perception are not identical," and 
that these times show a further difference from one another ac- 
cording to the individual observer. They saw that attention will 
obviously exercise a decisive influence upon the direction and 
magnitude of such individual variations ; that the mental tend- 
encies of the observer introduce foreign influences. The possi- 
bility of being mistaken in our analysis of the development of our 
knowledge must, therefore, be admitted ; because room must be 
allowed for the play of these intermediate and largely incalculable 
subjective and personal peculiarities. Take another illustration 
from the department of philosophy, where there is still wider 
scope for the indulgence of these general tendencies of the mind. 
Ask yourself the question : How far is the pessimism of Arthur 
Schopenhauer logical, and how far is it the development of his 
inherited temperament ? Would a man of more equable or 
sanguine temperament than he have developed a system of 
this sort? The biographies of the philosophers have no 
more instructive lesson than to show us how the dominant 
tendencies of their psycho-physical organisms have marked 
their deeper reflection. Philosophy, indeed, derives a good 
part of its interest for us from the fact that it is so largely 
the expression of the liveliness and individuality of the spiritual 
temperaments of strong men. The variety of points of view 
seems to follow in some regular order, not yet made out, the 
variety of the personal experience or bent of mind. Philosophy 
may be defined from this point of view as the progressive eluci- 
dation of the permanent in knowledge, cleared from the influ- 
ence of subjective or egoistic interpretations due to inherited 
tendencies. And knowledge we may define as the gradual 
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elimination of the erroneous influences due to temperament. Phil- 
osophy should rise above the merely subjective point of view. 
We cannot entirely liberate knowledge from the thraldom of the 
subjective ; we can only criticise and clarify. Our temperaments 
may involve illusions of both an active and passive sort ; and so 
far as they do, our knowledge of objective reality must be viti- 
ated, and a necessity will exist for a careful analysis of the influ- 
ences which prejudice our judgment. We could not know very 
much, however, if we were obliged, each one for himself, to go 
through every possible form of movement and thought in our ex- 
perience, with a view to verifying it. Knowledge, like the 
nervous system, must have at its base a power to mechanize its 
results, or it could never progress from small to greater. Theo- 
retically this is the importance of our permanent states of con- 
sciousness. They render the process of knowledge easier than it 
would be if the only influence we had to rely upon were personal 
acquisition. 

The late Croom Robertson, in a paper written in 1877, gives 
an interesting corroboration of this view. The old tabula rasa of 
Locke, however we are to understand it, was deficient in true 
psychological insight. The mind has mechanized much of its 
knowledge through the influence of inheritance. In the words 
of this author: "A human child — being, as he is, the offspring 
of particular parents, of a particular nation, of a particular race, 
born at a particular stage in the race's development — does know 
and feel and will otherwise than he would if all or any of these 
circumstances were different or absent. And this must apply to 
his simplest conscious experience Human beings are de- 
termined by inherited constitutions (nervous or mental, or mental 
and nervous) to interpret and order their incidental experience in 
a certain common fashion. In the absence of a definite mental 
constitution, which must be inherited because the corresponding 
nervous organism is inherited, there is no way of conceiving how 
human beings come by the knowledge that we seem all to pos- 
sess in normal circumstances. At the same time it does not seem 
possible upon this line to get beyond the general conviction that 
the way of men's knowing is prescribed for them (largely) by 
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ancestral conditions." This is all we can claim in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

But knowledge is not only a development ; it is an activity. 
What is the influence exerted by our temperaments or permanent 
states of mind on the active agent? Take any ethical judgment, 
e.g., 'injustice is wrong.' Now we know that this judgment will 
appear more right, as it were, according to the temperament of 
the judging subject; and vivid experiences reaching us through 
the senses, or some momentary state of the body, will affect the 
passing of such an ethical judgment. Yet we also know that no 
influence of a bodily sort can cooperate on equal terms with the 
act of the mind itself. Hence, so far as these phases of mood or 
temperament have a bodily origin, it would seem difficult to deter- 
mine the precise nature of their influence upon the active agent in 
knowledge. All we can say is that such an influence exists. Simi- 
larly, in regard to the cooperation of the activities of feeling and will, 
the question is how far these elements of all mental life enter into 
the so-called temperaments as active elements. Certain it is that 
as knowledge is the product of the combined intellectual faculties, 
feeling, and will, so it must include whatever of these functions is 
involved in any particular temperament. At the same time, 
knowledge is not wholly determined by these subjective condi- 
tions. It must conform to the rational judgments which are 
manifestations of the activity of a universal rational principle. 
Here the psychological and epistemological standpoints unite, the 
one requiring, the other demonstrating, the existence of such an 
active rational principle in all men. 

Perhaps more stress ought to be laid upon the social factor 
than is usual in philosophical circles. This factor is very 
powerful, at any rate at the first, when we are in the acquisitive 
stage. Indeed, it is doubtful whether we can get at the 
goings-on of consciousness without reference to this factor, 
which has established itself so quietly, yet so powerfully, in the 
content of our knowledge. Philosophically, a theory of knowl- 
edge cannot, perhaps, be arrived at in this way. There will always 
be something left over which these social factors are incapable of 
accounting for, namely, the activity of the mind itself. But it is not 
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derogatory to that inexplicable element to suppose that it may be 
largely mechanically determined by this factor. The relation 
which exists between the mind and body and the external world 
must be through some such vicarious medium, for there is no 
back-door in consciousness through which we may get at it. 
Why should there not be a dynamics of mind as well as of the 
physical world ? 

The problem of knowledge is in this way intimately connected 
with the problem of perception. In some real sense the central 
point, the crux of any philosophical system, is the author's 
theory of perception. How is perception modified by our sub- 
jective moods ? Inherited bodily conditions and distinctive 
habitudes of mind both exert a great influence on our perceptive 
experience ; they color and tinge all our apprehension of reality. 
Perceptions may be either original or acquired. It is in the realm 
of the acquired perceptions that we find the operation of the phe- 
nomena which we have been considering. Illusions of sense, 
passive conditions of nature, temperament, are each powerful 
perverters of all perceptive experience. But these cannot be so 
regarded, in their relation to knowledge, as to exclude or interfere 
with the activity of all mental powers. There could hardly 
be any knowledge, unless perception included, besides objec- 
tive conditions and physical response, the activity of the fac- 
ulties of thinking, feeling, and willing, functioning in the form 
of interpretation. But here the psychological becomes philo- 
sophical. For the theory of knowledge, the problem of per- 
ception has reference chiefly to the validity of the mental state. 
The epistemological inquiry is into the comprehensiveness of the 
psychological account of knowledge. It investigates the nature 
of all cognition in its subjective aspect. The limited field we 
have traversed has shown us that our cognition of objects may be 
influenced, but is not necessarily determined, by the peculiar 
bents of feeling or temperament which operate in the perceptive 
life alone. Error is not necessary to mental existence. As 
Berkeley said, the nature of all reality is its willingness, so to 
speak, to be perceived ; its esse is percipi. When that is so, the very 
nature of thought seems to involve the presupposition of idealism. 
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Finally, we reach a satisfying point of view for our own phil- 
osophizing when we observe that knowledge is not a product 
manufactured wholly from without, but is the peculiar possession 
and development of the bents of feeling and temperament of the 
individual, subject to a teleological principle. The presence of an 
end, indeed, is the inspiration of all mental life. The unity of 
personality is the unity of conscious purpose, pursued with the 
consent of the entire life, both bodily and psychical. From this 
end we do not intend to exclude the presence of the feelings, 
prejudices, and temperaments of men. There is no reason 
why we should ; although we have here another great problem, 
namely, to show the bearing of these psychological states on the 
unity of the soul. But we may observe that temperament itself 
seems to be a unity, a sort of alter ego, through which my true 
self has connection with the social and real world. Psycholog- 
ical automatism is an established fact in the inferior regions of 
human activity. What bearing are we to attribute to this fact 
upon the higher activities of thought? We cannot decide this 
question in the present state of our knowledge ; but whatever 
will come to light in the course of time, there will always be left 
over the power of the soul to pursue consciously the ends which 
it proposes to itself in the enjoyment of its freedom ; to break, if 
need be, the bands of fixed custom, even the limits set by our 
feelings and temperaments themselves, and form new psychoses. 

The unity of the mind is after all not a statical one which we 
can measure with a piece of tape ; but the unity of a spiritual 
principle capable of rational conviction, of conscious purpose, of 
ethical striving, and of religious adoration. It seems right that 
these higher activities, these ideal elements of nature, should be 
colored by the personal and peculiar, so long as they are sub- 
ject to rational and spiritual principles. For so our life is rounded 
out and fulfils itself in the ways most suited to the capacities and 
tendencies of the individual reacting according to his power 
against the environment. It is only thus that we can, to use a 
popular but pregnant phrase, ' make the most of ourselves.' 

Henry Davies. 



